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ather is normally fine and clear, only slightly less so than in
nmer. The precipitation, mainly in the form of snow, is
fcurally greatest on the mountains, and the snow provides
,ter for irrigation when it melts in spring. Places in the
Lleys even near mountains have only a very low rainfall
shran, 9-0 inches ; Isfahan, 3-6), and on the open plains the
dity is extreme. * The salt swamps, in which the few streams
it succeed in travelling so far from the mountains lose them-
ves, are frozen in winter, but in summer the heat in the
[ghbourhood is intolerable. Very violent winds, carrying
iuds of salt dust, complete the picture of irremediable desert *
endrew).
A very different state of affairs is found on the northern
pes of the Elburz, where the heavy rainfall, mainly in winter
>m the depressions which develop over the Caspian Sea,
tirely changes the character of the climate.
The population of Persia is estimated at about 10,000,000,
which probably 3,000,000 are nomadic. The nomads include
abs, Turks, Kurds, Leks, Baluchis and Lurs. Of the settled
pulation the vast majority are Mahommedans of the Shi'ah
it. The influence of topography on the distribution of popu-
ion is very marked ; the lines of towns and villages follow
2 trend of the mountains, their position actually being deter-
ned by the availability of water from the mountain streams,
e largest towns are Tehran, 350,000 (1930), Tabriz, Isfahan
shed and Resht. There is little doubt that the population of
rsia to-day is far below what it has been in times past. The
crease, in face of a trying but healthy climate, is attributed
war and pestilence, as well as to social customs, such as early
trriage. Above all, Persia needs man-power for development,
d an increase in population is a prime national need.
Agriculture is, broadly speaking, the mainstay of Persian
i. But with the exception of the Caspian provinces practically
^ whole country depends on irrigation. Hence to the traveller
rsia appears as a land of small gardens or farms separated
vast tracts which, except in spring, present an aspect of
relieved brown desolation. The system of irrigation in general
5 is an interesting but very expensive one. A well is sunk
the foot of the mountains until water is reached; the water
then conducted by a tunnel or canal (* qanats * or * karez ',
they are called in Baluchistan) to the area of level land to be
.gated. There is little doubt that modern irrigation works,
ring the flood-waters of spring, could transform many of
s tracts at present completely arid and sterile into flourishing
tivated land. It is interesting to note that under Persian